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Make the simplest home meal a tradi- 
tional rite . . . expressive of settled lives 
walled around with peace and security! 
A meal of beauty, harbored in a sea of 
candlelight! 


That’s the kind of home atmosphere 
in which a taste for the simpler, sweeter 
pleasures of life is most likely to develop! 
Home to which the young people turn 
naturally for sociability and entertain- 
ment... for their Coke parties, fun fests 
and snacks after the dance or game! 


Taperlites* help to weave a spell of 
warmth, color and friendliness ... help to 
lift everyday surroundings to the emo- 
tional level of storybook charm, under- 
scoring the rich satisfactions of artistic 
home living where order and dignity rule 
in all socal relationships. 


Wie éeBaumer 


CANDLE CO., INC. 


NOW IN OUR SECOND CENTURY OF 
FINE CANDLE MAKING 


SYRACUSE BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
MONTREAL LOS ANGELES 


Buy TAPERLITES in a range of popular colors 
and 4 graceful sizes at your nearest store. Recog- 
nize them by the handy Two-Pack container and 
by the exclusive FIRM-FIT end that is easier to 
place and holds the TAPERLITE proudly erect. 


*Registered Trademark 
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DEBATE ON “THE ISLANDS” 

Whatever else may be said of Adlai Stevenson’s 
nationally broadcast address of April 11 on U. S. 
policy regarding the defense of Quemoy and Matsu, 
it came pretty late in the day. It is now a year since 
Secretary Dulles declared publicly that the conditions 
for our armed intervention, in that case in Indo- 
China, were close to being fulfilled. It is going on 
three months since President Eisenhower asked and 
received from Congress by an overwhelming vote 
authorization to 

. .. employ the armed forces of the United States 

as he deems necessary for the specific purpose of 

securing and protecting Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores against armed attack, this authority to in- 
clude the securing and protection of such related 
positions and territories of that area now in 
friendly hands and the taking of such other meas- 
ures as he [the President] judges to be required 
or appropriate in assuring the defense of For- 
mosa and the Pescadores. 

At that time, in his message to Congress of January 

24, the President plainly stated: 

. .. The authority that may be accorded by the 

Congress would be used only in situations which 

are recognizable as parts of, or definite pre- 

liminaries to, an attack against the main positions 
of Formosa and the Pescadores. 
This was a pretty clear-cut definition of the Presi- 
dent’s policy. It was debated extensively in the Senate 
before being approved 85-3. 

Moreover, the President then declared: “We believe 
that the situation is one for appropriate action of 
the United Nations under its Charter .. .” The UN 
actually invited Red China to send delegates to New 
York to discuss the possibility of a cease-fire. Red 
China, in Mr. Dulles’ phrase, “contemptuously” re- 
jected this invitation. Indeed, Sir Winston Churchill, 
in a written reply to a question in the House of 
Commons on February 23, stated: 

. . . The decision of whether or when these par- 

ticular islands should be evacuated is not one the 

burden of which falls upon Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and we must recognize the preoccupa- 
tions of other governments who are immediately 
affected by the threatened attack from Commu- 
nist China. 
Churchill, in fine, was sympathetic to what we were 
doing in an area of unique U. S. responsibility. 

Premier Faure of France seemed much less sympa- 
thetic in his remarks of March 30. He insisted that the 
“great powers” must act to avoid war over Formosa, 
and showed his disdain for its regime. 

The crucial question, to which nobody has an an- 
swer, is how to act to deter Mao. Will giving him the 
islands, as Mr. Stevenson and others propose, do it? 
We compromised in Korea and Indo-China to get 
“truces” which Mao promptly violated. 

We can be sure that Washington is keeping the 
door open to any realistic compromise which might 
deter Mao and win the effective tie-in of our allies. 
Achieving both aims is proving very difficult. 





CURRENT 
COMMENT 











Mr. Corsi’s sudden exit 


The 90-day State Department career of Edward 
Corsi, prominent New York Republican, bore many 
resemblances to what happened three years ago to his 
fellow New York Republican, Newbold Morris. Mr. 
Morris was appointed special assistant to Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath on Feb. 1, 1953. His 
chore was to root out corruption at a time when tax 
scandals in the Department of Justice and the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue were giving the Truman Admin- 
istration a bad time. He came a cropper on that mem- 
orable April 8 when, having offended Mr. McGrath by 
his “methods” (preparing 16-page questionnaires on 
personal finances for Department of Justice employes), 
his superior suddenly fired him—only to be invited to 
resign himself on the very same day by President Tru- 
man. Mr. Corsi stayed longer, but hit the trail alone. 
His exit also had much more widespread repercussions 
and gave rise to extremely acrimonious charges and 
counter-charges between himself and Mr. Dulles. Ba- 
sically, it seems again to have been a question of 
“methods.” 


.. his “two hat” refugee job 


Although his sharp differences of opinion with Rep. 
Francis E. Walter and others over the merits of the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 contributed to his being dropped cold, Mr. Corsi’s 
immediate concern was to expedite the administration 
of the lagging Emergency Refugee Act of 1953. With 
high praise Secretary Dulles had given him two jobs: 
special assistant in charge of migration and refugee 
problems and deputy administrator of the 1953 law. 
The law made the department’s security officer (Scott 
McLeod ) its administrator. Mr. Corsi thought, as spe- 
cial assistant, he could overcome Mr. McLeod. Unfor- 
tunately, he couldn't. 


Trish praise Churchill 


Sir Winston Churchill’s relations with Ireland have 
been varied. In 1912 he went to Belfast to preach 
Irish Home Rule in the very stronghold of Orangeism. 
In 1919-21, as Secretary of State for War, he carried 
on armed opposition to the efforts of Eamon de 
Valera, Arthur Griffith and their colleagues to estab- 
lish an Irish Republic. Late in 1921, as Secretary of 
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State for the Colonies, he was helping to negotiate 
with the same men the treaty that in 1922 set up 
the Irish Free State. In 19388 he was denouncing the 
action of Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain in hand- 
ing back to Ireland the naval bases of Cobh, Bere- 
haven and Lough Swilly. In 1945, after World War 
II, Churchill revealed that his Government, under 
the stress of war, had seriously considered recovering 
the ports by force. Against this background it is in- 
teresting to note Irish press reactions to Sir Winston’s 
resignation. The daily Irish Independent (Dublin), 
a longstanding opponent of British rule in Ireland, 
said on April 6: 
Irishmen may have had previous cause to quarrel 
with Churchill over his attitude toward Ireland; 
but they have always respected a fighter’s quali- 
ties. Never in history has any nation owed so 
much to one man. 


The Catholic, antipartitionist Belfast daily Irish News 
paid him this tribute: “Those in Ireland who love 
those who face danger without fear saw in Churchill 
a man of outstanding courage that never flagged in 
all the years of war.” There is hope for this planet 
so long as men can be that magnanimous toward a 
former foe. 


President and Congress 

With the legislators back home mending political 
fences, Washington underwent last week its annual 
invasion by an army of valiant mothers and their 
tireless sightseeing offspring. It was a good time to 
check on the progress of the President's legislative 
program and estimate its final chances of success. So 
far, a Democratic Congress has given Mr. Eisenhower 
the kind of tax bill he wanted—though not willingly— 
and has practically handed him a blank check for 
the Formosa affair. The Senate has approved several 
treaties, including Seato and the Paris Agreements, 
but has not yet acted on House-approved bills ex- 
tending the Reciprocal Trade Act and the military 
draft law. Both Houses have voted to raise military 
pay and extend GI educational benefits. That is just 
about the total accomplishment to date. So far, the 
Administration hasn’t too much to complain about, 
but then almost all the big issues are yet to come. 
Indications are that the President’s public-works pro- 
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posals—aid to education, highway program and the 
power projects on the Upper Colorado River—are 
headed for heavy weather. The prospect is little better 
for amending Taft-Hartley, raising the minimum 
wage, removing injustices from the McCarran-Walter 
immigration act, expanding public housing and ap- 
proving a health reinsurance scheme. Congress is 
also taking its sweet time about foreign aid and 
the proposed military reserve program. On the pay 
of postal and other Federal employes, the Senate 
has already declared war on the White House, and 
fighting over farm prices may erupt at any time. The 
next two months will severely test both the President’s 
patience and the responsbility of his loyal opposition 
on Capitol Hill. 


Walsh-Healey in peril 

If a recent decision of a Federal district judge 
in Washington successfully runs the gauntlet of the 
higher courts, the fight for fair labor standards will 
be seriously jeopardized. On April 4, Judge Alexander 
Holtzhoff permanently enjoined the Secretary of Labor 
from fixing minimum wages in the textile industry on 
a nation-wide basis. This means that the Government 
will no longer have the power under the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act to prevent low-wage 
firms from underbidding competitors who pay fair 
and decent wages. Judge Holtzhoff based his decision 
on that section of Walsh-Healey which directs the 
Secretary of Labor to be guided in fixing minimum 
wages 

. . . by the prevailing minimum wages for per- 

sons employed on similar work or in the par- 

ticular or similar industries or groups of indus- 

tries currently operating in the Tooatiy. 
According to the judge, to stretch “locality” to em- 
brace a nation-wide industry would be a “tortured” 
reading of the law. Perhaps so, but the judge’s in- 
terpretation assumes that the phrase “for persons em- 
ployed in similar work” must be read in connection 
with what follows and cannot be seen as offering an 
alternative criterion to the criterion of locality. The 
law is plainly obscure on this point. Since this is so, 
the quickest remedy lies not in the courts, but with 
Congress. If the Administration takes the lead in de- 
manding that Congress clarify Walsh-Healey, so that 
the secretary's authority to fix minimum wages on an 
industry-wide basis cannot be challenged, it will pre- 
sent the Southern-led Democratic majority with a 
highly embarrassing issue. 


To improve TV for children 

A spot of good news: the National Broadcasting 
Company announced on April 7 that it was setting 
up the industry's first Children’s Program Review 
Committee. Heading the committee is Dr. Frances 
Horwich, producer-star of “Ding Dong School,” who 
is known to millions of youngsters as “Miss Frances.” 
She will spearhead the efforts to “maintain high pro- 
gram standards for the millions of youngsters who 
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watch television.” This is a move in the right direc- 
tion, but may we suggest another step? We checked 
with the British Information Services on how the BBC 
goes about programming for children and were struck 
by the emphasis the British programs place on urging 
the children to be creative. There has been, we were 
told, a steady increase in the number of programs 
which encourage children—often by competition—to 
do or make things for themselves. The BBC Yearbook 
—1955, for instance, states: 
The children’s programs underline the design-it, 
write-it, do-it-yourself approach. Sometimes there 
is a serial in which the action is brought to a 
climax. Then a plan of the set of the next locus 
is shown and children are invited to write the 
next instalment. Or they are encouraged to de- 
sign their own Christmas cards . . . There is a 
ban on human gore; no violent action—jaws 
lacerated by gun barrels, etc.—is allowed. 


In our efforts to improve TV fare for children, we 
could do much worse than study some of the methods 
adopted by the British. Television used creatively for 
children can go far to change mere passive viewing 
into active participation. What should never be over- 
looked, of course, is that parents have the duty to 
regulate their children’s televiewing. 


Religious basis of novenas 

Is America witnessing the rise of a “new religion” 
in the current “cult of reassurance” that is sweeping 
the country? Paul Hutchinson, editor of the Christian 
Century, examines this question in the April 11 issue 
of Life. His examination is well-balanced and keen; 
it is especially penetrating in its conclusion that a 
“religion” that does not face up to the fact of failure 
and sin in human life cannot be Christian. In the 
course of his remarks, Dr. Hutchinson makes a state- 
ment that may, at first reading, cause Catholics some 
resentment: : 

[This cult of reassurance] may be seen at work 

today in the enormous popularity of the novenas 

which are spreading among Roman Catholic 

churches, where following the rules of devotion 

is supposed to dispose of every imaginable kind 


of personal problem from getting a job to curing 
disease and winning back a faithless lover. 


A second reading, however, might perhaps occasion 
a healthy self-examination by those devoted to no- 
venas. Fidelity to “rules of devotion” should mever 
blind us to the fact that a novena is a prayer of 
petition. God can grant our petition through the in- 
tercession of those close to Him, and if He does grant 
it, it will be because He loves us. Hence the prime 
fruit of a novena is not the winning of a favor, but 
growth in the love of God. To trust in any automatic 
operation of “rules of devotion” would be to succumb 
to the “dangers of credulousness” (the title of a letter 
by Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani, pro-Secretary of the 
Holy Office, reprinted in the Catholic Mind, July, 
1951) which can be no less harmful to true religion 
than careless incredulity. 


China’s witnesses to the faith 

Today’s victims of religious persecution in Red 
China—both missionaries languishing in a Shanghai 
jail and native Chinese—will have more spiritual 
heroes to pray to and model themselves after. On 
April 17 Pope Pius XII added the names of four 
French Jesuits, Ignatius Mangin, Paul Denn, Rémy 
Isoré and Modeste Andlauer, together with 52 native 
Chinese, men, women and children from every walk 
of life to the growing roster of the beatified. All were 
among the 5,000 Christians who met martyrdom in 
China during the Boxer rebellion at the turn of the 
century. That rebellion furnished the pattern of per- 
secution according to which the Chinese Communists 
are now attempting to stamp out the Church in Red 
China. It was an anti-foreign movement, provoked, it 
is true, by the economic and political imperialism of 
the times but unjustly directed to a large extent 
against Chinese Christian converts and the mission- 
aries who sought to protect their wards. As in all 
other Communist lands, hatred of Christianity in to- 
day’s China goes far deeper than it did at that time. 
But the pretext for the relentless, psychological per- 
secution is the same: denounce Christianity as a for- 
eign importation and thus break the will and faith 
of patriotic Chinese Christians. The Boxers failed. So, 
in God’s providence, will the Chinese Communists. 
Where martyrs die, faith lives. So it has been for 
nearly 2,000 years. 


Cherven massacre survivor dies 

Canon Anthony Petraitis, 58, who died in Chicago 
on April 3, was one of the few survivors of the 
Cherven Forest massacre perpetrated near Minsk by 
the Soviet secret police in June, 1941. Over five thou- 
sand Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, Poles, Ukrain- 
ians and others were mowed down by NKVD machine 
guns. This horror rivals in callousness the better- 
known story of the slaughter of the Polish officers 
in the Katyn Forest. Its sole purpose was to enable 
the Soviet regime to get rid of burdensome prisoners 
as the Nazi panzers were making their fast initial 
drive into Byelorussia. Father Petraitis was one of 
eleven Lithuanians who managed somehow to escape 
the bullets and to elude pursuit. Of these at least 
seven are now dead, their lives cut short by the hard- 
ships endured under the Communists. A parish priest 
in his native Lithuania, Father Petraitis was arrested 
by the NKVD in April, 1941 and subjected to fright- 
ful treatment. He rejected threats and blandishments 
to renounce his faith or to spy on his own parishioners 
as the price of freedom. He was once led away to 
be shot, but he survived both this crisis and the 
Cherven tragedy. In the end of 1953 he recounted 
his experiences, under oath, to the Kersten Select 
Committee to Investigate Communist Aggression. He 
and his companions lived long enough to bear eye 
witness testimony before the free world of the ba- 
sically anti-human as well as anti-God nature of world 
communism. 
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Ever since President Eisenhower took office in Janu- 
ary, 1953, a bitter battle has been waged in the Ad- 
ministration and Congress over the campaign pledge 
to bring Federal wages and salaries somewhat in line 
with those of comparable jobs in industry. So far, 
bitter partisan wrangling has resulted, but no pay 
raises. In fact, there have been no basic raises since 
1951. Only Federal employes suffered this setback. 

Now the showdown is near. The current battle 
began with the postal employes. The case of the other 
classified civil servants will follow. The White House 
let it be known that the President would veto any 
bill raising postal salaries over 7.6 per cent. Where- 
upon the Senate promptly raised salaries 10 per cent. 
The measure went to the House, which will act soon. 
What will happen there? By precedent the House will 
stick to 7.6 per cent, or maybe 8 per cent. Then the 
bill will go to conference and the result may be 9 
per cent. The President will not likely veto that. 

The controversy has raised an interesting consti- 

tutional question. Most people seem to think the Chief 
Executive should have the power to set the salaries 
in his own branch, instead of the Congress, as in the 
past. But the difficulty here is that if raises are made, 
ihe extra money will have to be appropriated, and 
that brings in the Congress again. Yet Congress has 
proved itself incapable of running administrative func- 
tions. Only the duly elected constitutional Executive 
can do that. 
* Postal employes have always had a strong organi- 
zation and a powerful lobby. They will probably get 
nearly what they want, or 10 per cent. The classified 
civil servants, who come next, have two quasi labor 
unions, without the power to strike, but are not nearly 
so forceful. Their bill has not yet been reported out. 
It seems it will call for a graduated raise, from Grades 
1 to 16, with the higher Grades receiving a greater 
percentage raise. 

This may seem inequitable. The theory is that these 
Grades ($9,000 to $12,000) have greater needs. They 
have to have better and more costly houses, (up to 
$22,000), with high mortgages, higher personal in- 
surances, a new and more costly car, heavy entertain- 
ment expenses, better schools for the children. That 
is Washington for you. If they do not keep up with 
the Joneses in their class, they soon fall by the way- 
side. 

Because of the influx of wealthy Republicans in 
the new dispensation, these high-Grade raises are 
likely to be carried through. After all, the business- 
men-in-government are taking a terrific loss to “help 
Ike.” They must barely make expenses. A few thou- 
sand dollars, more or less, will come in handy. They'll 
probably get it. Witrrm Parsons 
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B The Catholic Hospital Association of the United 
States and Canada will hold its Fortieth Anniversary 
Convention May 14-19 in Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, 
Mo. Since 1918, when CHA issued its first Directory, 
the number of Catholic hospitals and allied agencies 
in the two countries has tripled and now stands at 
1,141 in the United States and 360 in Canada. During 
the same time the number of all hospitals (including 
Catholic) in the United States rose from 5,323 to 
6,840—an increase of about 331/8 per cent. 

pb The Young Catholic Messenger (Geo. A. Pflaum, 
Publisher, Inc., Dayton, Ohio), oldest U. S. English- 
language youth periodical, will round out 70 years 
of existence with its April 29 issue. The Messenger 
began in 1885 as a general-interest monthly. In 1907 
it became a semi-monthly and in 1925 a weekly aimed 
specifically at being an adjunct to classroom teaching. 
It is now diversified into eight different editions for 
children of varying ages. Three of these are for 
Catholic children in public schools. 

> To help small religious communities which do not 
have colleges of their own, Webster College, Webster 
Groves 19, Missouri, conducted by the Sisters of Lo- 
retto at the Foot of the Cross, is offering four full 
scholarships for sisters during the academic year 1955- 
56. The scholarships, covering board, room and tui- 
tion, will be awarded on the basis of need and priority 
of application. Letters of application should be re- 
ceived by Sister Mariella, S.L., president of the col- 
lege, before May 15. 

p> The seminarians of St. Francis Seminary, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., have published a Mother’s Day gift booklet 
to serve as a Mother’s Day greeting card. It is a 36- 
page compilation of prose and poetry on the theme 
of motherhood appropriately illustrated by the work 
of ancient and modern artists. Bound in plastic, the 
booklet sells fcr 25¢ (3257 South Lake Drive, Mil- 
waukee). 

pB Sophia University, Tokyo, conducted by the So- 
ciety of Jesus, has been empowered by the Japanese 
Ministry of Education to grant a doctor’s degree, an 
NC dispatch of April 4 reports. Four years ago it 
gained the right to grant the master’s degree. Estab- 
lished in 1918, Sophia is one of the 42 Japanese uni- 
versities (out of 228) that can grant the doctorate. 
p In New York on April 10 died Rev. Pierre Teil- 
hard de Chardin, S.J., 73, famous paleo-anthropologist 
and co-discoverer of the primitive “Peking Man.” Born 
in France, he entered the Society of Jesus there in 
1899 and was ordained in 1912. He went to China 
in 1923 and worked at various problems there until 
1945. He had been in this country for the last four 
years as a research associate of the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research, C.K. 
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Pope’s Easter call 


Religious speakers sometimes underplay the contribu- 
tion of modern science to civilization. But the Pope 
on Easter preferred rather to contrast science’s bene- 
ficial role with its destructive role. The results of the 
Salk triple anti-polio vaccine were not known when 
the Holy Father spoke, but their seeming success 
affords a timely confirmation of what he said in his 
annual Easter message. 

The Pontiff’s warnings on the grave dangers facing 
mankind in the present armaments race were coupled 
with reminders of the real benefits that research, even 
atomic research, can bring to our race. As one in- 
stance of the salutary purposes into which scientific 
advancement can be channeled he mentioned the suc- 
cessful experiments on atomic energy as a source of 
power. His remarks on this subject were an unmis- 
takable allusion to the Navy’s atomic-powered sub- 
marine, the Nautilus. He also referred to the use of 
scientific research in improving food production and 
food preservation. Science must yet, with the help of 
God, prove a true benefactor of humanity, despite our 
unpropitious entry into an atomic age fraught with 
possibilities for mass destruction. 

His Holiness seemed remarkably well recovered 
from his December siege that delayed his Christmas 
address. He spoke to an immense crowd gathered be- 
fore St. Peter’s, which the police estimated at half a 
million. But the same anxiety perceptible in the 
Christmas address was evident in the Easter discourse 
as well. The Pontiff’s anxiety over the atomic arma- 
ments race is just as apparent as ever, if not more 
so. He repeated his urgings to the world’s leaders to 
continue their efforts to halt or reverse the present 
trend of fear. The Pope prayed, in speaking of these 
world leaders, that 

. . sincerely prepared to reach a lasting under- 
standing, they may throughout the world arrange 
treaties which will ensure peace, start a progres- 
sive disarmament and thus spare humanity the 
destruction of a new war. 


In view of the apparent deadlock at which interna- 
tional politics now stands, the Pope’s words may seem 
unrealistic. Yet Pius XII is too experienced a diplomat 
to make proposals that promise no utility. The po- 
litical difficulties of world disarmament between the 
two wars proved to be virtually insurmountable. 
These same difficulties are still discouragingly high 
today when the Soviet Union has given us such a 
seemingly endless dossier of its expansionist and 
revolutionary intentions. 

But, in the words of the Holy Father, peace efforts 
are “God’s work.” The President’s recent action in 
naming a special assistant of Cabinet rank charged 
with disarmament problems is a step in the direction 
of peace. The forthcoming United Nations conference 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy is another. This 
conference was proposed by Mr. Eisenhower in the 
United Nations. 





ENITORIALS 











The Pope’s words can be interpreted as encourage- 
ment for the United States to go further along this 
line. Somehow, a way must be found to avert the 
menace to all humanity of which the Sovereign Pontiff 
has now given renewed warning. 


Monastic life is “‘booming”’ 


Contemporary evidence of the vitality of monastic 
observance is featured in the excellent April 11 article 
in Time Magazine, describing “a remarkable 20th 
century fact: monastic orders are booming, especially 
in the U. S.” 

The Time article deals largely, but not exclusively, 
with women religious. It pictures at some length the 
life and work of the Maryknoll Sisters of St. Dominic, 
the biggest Catholic missionary congregation for 
women in the United States. 

There are now all told some 575,000 Roman Catho- 
lic nuns and sisters scattrered around the globe. Of 
these 154,000 are in the United States, three times as 
many as in 1900. For men religious the figure is 25,- 
000, twice as many as in 1900. Religious men and 
women teach in 250 U. S. Catholic colleges, 1,536 
diocesan and parochial high schools and 8,493 paro- 
chial elementary schools. They treat more than 8 mil- 
lion patients a year in 790 general hospitals. 

The literal following of the invitation of Christ to 
“go, sell all thou hast, give to the poor and come 
follow Me” was chosen as a rule of life by some 
Christians in apostolic times. Hundreds of thousands 
of Christians today still follow the way of poverty, 
chastity and obedience, consecrating themselves by 
vows to the more perfect foliowing of Christ. 

The first loosely organized pattern of Christian mo- 
nastic life took shape in Egypt around the end of the 
third century. Following the lead of St. Paul the 
Hermit and St. Anthony, the “fathers of the desert” 
took up a life of rigorous austerity in the seclusion 
of the desert. Living for the most part as solitaries, 
they came together on occasion for consultation and 
common exercises of piety. 

Women, too, from earliest Christian days, sought 
union with God by turning from the world to a life 
based on the counsels of Christ. In Ireland St. Brigid 
had already established her famous foundation at Kil- 
dare by the year 450. 

It was not, however, until St. Benedict, about the 
year 540, composed his famous rule that Western 
monasticism took definite shape. Instead of the rela- 
tive individualism of the earlier monks, there now 
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appeared a form of religious life under an ordered 
practical code. St. Benedict, who has been called “one 
of the last of the Romans,” transferred the old Roman 
ideal of the rule of law to the life of religious com- 
munities. His rule wisely governed men and women 
living under a common obedience in their quest for 
sanctity. In the following critical centuries hundreds 
and thousands of communities of men and women 
formed under the Benedictine rule helped to change 
the face of Europe and set the tone of the Middle 
Ages. 

Time is certainly to be congratulated for recogniz- 
ing that in this Year of Our Lord 1955 monastic life 
is again news. We complain often enough, and justi- 
fiably enough, too, about the way the secular press 
caters to modern man’s heavily secularistic bias by 
focusing its spotlights on purely temporal concerns. 
Religion is mostly off-stage as far as our press goes. 

Time’s article did more than turn the spotlight on 
monastic life. It caught its spirit, its faith and its 
competence. “History’s greatest monastic figures,” re- 
ported this self-styled newsmagazine, “not only knew 
how to suffer for God: they knew how to organize 
for Him.” 

American journalists have even learned how to re- 
port both. This is a real service to religion and to 
the Lord to whom religious men and women have 
dedicated their lives. 

In an age of widespread apostasy, who can estimate 
the graces channeled to mankind through the interces- 
sion of religious? We owe them more than we know. 


Fair-trade laws 


In the resurgence of the argument over fair trade, 
occasioned by the March $1 report of the Attorney 
General’s panel on the antitrust laws, it should be 
noted that both sides pledge allegiance to competi- 
tion as our way of business life. The panel gave a 
contrary impression when, on calling for repeal of 
fair-trade laws, it described them as repugnant to 
“the most elementary principles of a dynamic free- 
enterprise system.” That is precisely what the fair- 
traders insist must be proved. All fair-trade laws do, 
they argue, is outlaw the sort of competition which 
leads inevitably to monopoly. By so doing, they pre- 
serve competition. 

The real question in this controversy, it seems to 
us, is this: are fair-trade laws, which enable manu- 
facturers to impose minimum resale prices on trade- 
marked products, the best way, or at least a satis- 
factory way, of preserving fair competition among 
distributors? One can legitimately doubt whether they 
are. What cannot be questioned is the legitimacy of 
the goal aimed at—the maintenance of fair competition 
in the market place. 

There are still some economists in this country, as 
well as a few businessmen, who believe that compe- 
tition should be completely free and unrestrained, 
and that all efforts to impose controls on the market, 
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whether in the name of morality, or in the interest 
of preserving competition itself, are a betrayal of the 
capitalistic system and the first step toward social- 
ism. No Catholic who remembers what Pius XI wrote 
about unrestricted competition in Quadragesimo Anno 
will have any sympathy with this doctrinaire position. 
It is a hang-over from the time when the theories of 
economic liberalism temporarily dazzled the minds of 
many in the Western world. The knowledgeable 
Catholic may be critical of fair-trade laws and may 
even favor repealing them. He will not deny the need 
for measures of some kind to protect the market from 
the anarchy of cutthroat competition. 


Hope for an Austrian treaty 


Diplomats of the free world will be given a nice 
puzzle to solve when and if the Austrian delegation 
now in Moscow returns home with any concrete 
agreements with the Kremlin. It is there trying to 
establish a basis for a state treaty restoring Austria 
to full independence. The puzzle will be: where is 
the catch? The whole history of Russia’s blocking for 
ten long years a state treaty between Austria and 
the Big Four makes it impossible to believe that 
Moscow’s apparent willingness now is motivated by 
anything more than a foreseen advantage for the 
cause of communism. 

The conditions under which Moscow now says that 
a state treaty is viable are these: Austria must give 
rock-bound assurances that there will never be a 
union (Anschluss) with Germany, that she will not 
enter into military alliances nor allow foreign bases 
on her soil. There is actually nothing new about 
these conditions. Great Britain, France and the United 
States have long known and acquiesced in them. 
The hitch, however, will probably be that Moscow 
will interpret these conditions so strictly that Austria’s 
full independence will be hamstrung. Will Austria, in 
promising neutrality, for instance, be free to engage 
in normal diplomatic and trade relations with Ger- 
many and other countries? 

The West has already informed Austria that any 
basis for negotiation must be such that Britain, France 
and the United States can agree. This is a diplomatic 
statement of the obvious, of course, but it puts Russia 
clearly on the spot. 

Perhaps, as some observers think, the Kremlin will 
not interpret the conditions too strictly. If so, it will 
probably be because Russian thinking hopes that a 
neutral and independent Austria will be a constant 
temptation to a divided Germany to achieve her unity 
at the price of neutrality. In this way the Russians 
may hope that the West will be forced to modify 
its recently completed plans for rearming West Ger- 
many. 

If the latest Communist hope-raising technique re- 
sults in still another frustration of Austrian indepen- 
dence, the blame will rest more clearly than ever on 
the Soviets. 
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The *‘vast design”’ 
of Belgian Socialists 





Gerard G. Steckler 





Louvain—That a near-riot over a religious issue in a 
country nominally 90 per-cent Catholic should have 
occurred in Brussels last March 26 may have come 
as a surprise to most American Catholics. On that 
date some 100,000 people jammed the streets of the 
Belgian capital. Workers, farmers, teachers, students, 
men and women of every social level converged on 
the city from the four corners of Belgium to protest 
the Socialist Government’s proposed educational- 
reform law. 

Contrary to the assertions of the Government, the 
issue which sparked the Catholic protest is a religious 
one. The Socialist-inspired educational reform is a 
bald attempt to “statize” education in the worst sense 
of the term, even to the point of discriminating against 
private-school graduates seeking teaching positions. 
Moreover, it represents an attack on the traditional 
freedom of the Belgian communes and provinces. The 
Socialist Government is seeking to centralize educa- 
tional control in the capital to ensure the “formation” 
of Belgian youth according to Socialist ideals, even 
in militantly Catholic Flemish areas. 

The move to cut subsidies to private schools, which 
was the issue played up in the American press, is 
merely a step toward the over-all objective. Its effect 
is to force these schools, most of which are Catholic, 
to raise tuitions. Poorer parents will then be com- 
pelled to send their children to state schools, where 
there is greater hope of socializing them. Thus the 
determining factor in the Belgian Catholic protest is 
not merely the money aspect of state aid to their 
schools. It reaches far deeper. It involves the funda- 
mental right of parents to educate their children as 
they see fit. 


BACKGROUND 


The seeds of the organized Catholic protest of 
March 26 were sown at the general elections held a 
year ago. At that time the Catholic Socia] Christian 
party yielded control of Parliament to a Socialist- 
Liberal coalition. The new Government, headed by 
Premier Achille Van Acker, was not wafted into power 
on the strength of its educational-reform program, as 
some would have it, but rather in spite of that pro- 
gram. The Socialists had held out a shrewd bait to 
the Belgian electorate. They had proposed a six-month 
reduction in the term of compulsory military service. 
It was this plank in their platform which won them 
the election. 

By November the storm clouds began gathering. 
Léopold Collard, Minister of Education, proposed a 


Mr. Steckler, S.J., is a member of the Oregon Prov- 
ince now pursuing theological studies with the Flem- 
ish Jesuits in Louvain. He taught history at Gonza- 
ga High School in Spokane. His article lights up 
the complex Belgian political setting, of which the 
highly publicized school controversy is the most 
acute, but by no means an isolated, phase. It is, 
we believe, a good example of “depth” reporting, 
a kind which current journalism commonly lacks. 


bill to cut by $10 million the state subsidy for pri- 
vate schools. The Government, M. Collard explained, 
was in financial straits. Simultaneously he proposed 
legislation which would prohibit the opening of new 
Catholic schools unless they could be proved “eco- 
nomically and socially” necessary. 

In January the storm really broke. M. Collard re- 
turned to the attack with a proposal which would 
limit the hiring of teachers for grade, normal and 
high schools to state-school graduates. This proposed 
legislation was an obvious move to keep Catholic 
teachers in Belgian schools at a minimum. 

The Socialists, of course, did not fail to offer 
official justification for the Collard proposals. At pres- 
ent about 900,000 Catholic students attend Catholic 
schools. In the state schools there are about 700,000 
students, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. But prac- 
tising Catholics form only about 45 per cent of 
Belgium’s total population. It has therefore become 
the responsibility of the Socialist-Liberal coalition to 
“rectify the imbalance.” 

The Socialists failed to allow for other relevant 
facts, however, such as the superiority of the annual 
Catholic birth-rate. In Limbourg, a northern Catholic 
province, this runs to 25 per 1,000 of population. In 
most of the south (Wallonia), where practising Cath- 
olics form a minority, it runs to only 16. In Brussels 
itself it is only 14. 

Thus, in their appeal to statistics, the Socialists are 
not being completely honest. Besides, practising Cath- 
olics may be a minority in Belgium, but the parents 
of the majority of children still demand that their 
children be educated in Catholic schools. 

The educational-reform law is far more intricate 
than this brief account would indicate. Yet what has 
been said is enough to explain the Catholics’ reac- 
tion to what they consider a threat to their freedom. 


ORGANIZED PROTEST 


From January on, opposition to the educational 
proposals took the form of mass meetings, at which 
the Catholics finally decided to call for the public 
protest of March 26. In the meantime, some unfortu- 
nately overplayed their hand. The days immediately 
preceding March 26 were marked by various inci- 
dents between Catholic students of the University of 
Louvain, along with miners and farmers, on the one 
hand and, on the other, the police, state militia, 
Socialists and Communists. Some students violated 
instructions. They destroyed property and staged 
premature demonstrations in Brussels and Louvain. 
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Such violence gave the Liberal mayor of Brussels 
the pretext to issue a ban on the planned demonstra- 
tion. This the Catholics ignored. As a consequence, 
near-martial law reigned in some districts of the city, 
as 7,000 police and militiamen were called out to 
maintain order. The Catholics responded by raising 
fighting units to be used in case of need. Yet there 
was little on March 26 that could be characterized 
as rioting. Despite the potentialities for violence and 
the occasional rough tactics of the police, the dem- 
onstrators maintained their discipline. 

If it did nothing else, the Brussels demonstration 
made it clear to the Government that 
a responsible and popular opposition 
to the proposed educational-reform : 
law exists in the country, a fact which 
it had long persisted in denying. 
Such demonstrations, however, cannot 
achieve the long-range solution to a 
problem which Belgian Catholics will 
face as long as the Socialist party con- 
trols the Government. Several such so- 
lutions are being discussed in Bel- 
gium. Each has its shortcomings. 


THREE SOLUTIONS DEBATED 


There are those who favor what 
they call “federalism.” This would in- 
volve the complete separation of the 
two great sections of the country. 
Flemish-speaking, predominantly agricultural Flan- 
ders in the north and French-speaking, predominantly 
industrial Wallonia in the south would be autonomous 
under the King, except for some aspects of adminis- 
tration. 

This solution would split the country on a religious 
basis. Flanders’ majority is Catholic. Wallonia’s, be- 
cause of the failure of many to practise their faith, 
is, in effect, non-Catholic. Consequently, Flanders 
would most likely always be ruled by Catholics, 
Wallonia by Socialists. Belgium’s religious problem, 
it is maintained, could therefore be expected to fade 
away. Many Socialists also favor this solution on the 
grounds that the next general elections could easily 
deprive them of control of Parliament anyway. 

Opposition to the federalist idea comes from a 
number of sources. Though many northerners are 
willing to accept the division because Flanders was 
for so long politically and culturally dominated by 
the Walloons, others view with alarm the abandon- 
ment of their fellow Catholics in the south. Walloons 
who object to federalism do so on economic grounds. 
In recent years Flanders has begun to rival, and in 
some instances to surpass, Wallonia as the industrial 
center of Belgium. The federalist solution would cut 
Wallonia from the potentially more productive north. 

The opponents of federalism argue that the unity 
of Belgium must be preserved at all costs. They be- 
lieve that Catholics must continue their agitation 
against the Government, and that sooner or later 
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opposition to Socialist educational reform will shake 
the Liberals loose from their unholy coalition with the 
Socialists. The possibility is not as unlikely as it sounds. 

The Liberals are the key to control of Parliament. 
The largest single party in Parliament is the Catholic 
Social Christian party, with 45 per cent of the seats. 
The Socialists follow, with 40 per cent. The Liberals 
with 12 per cent and various splinter parties with 3 
per cent bring up the rear. Thus, whichever of the 
two major parties can woo and win the Liberals, as 
the Socialists have done, controls the Government. 

The Liberals, however, have but two political prin- 
ciples—no responsibility for forming a 
Government and maintenance or in- 
crease of their seats in the governing 
body. Opponents of federalism argue 
that continued opposition. to the Gov- 
ernment by the Catholics would make 
the Liberals fear for both the above 
principles and thus force them to vote 
with the Catholics on a vote of no- 
confidence in the Socialists. The King 
would then offer a Catholic the oppor- 
tunity to form a new Government or 
would call for entirely new elections. 
Eventually the Socialist education leg- 
islation would be dropped. 

The strong point of this solution is 
that, unlike the intricate maneuver- 
ings over the retention of Leopold in 
1950, it would not cut across Catholic lines. Cath- 
olics could stand united behind the Social Christian 
party. 

The weak point, as others point out, is that it can 
be no more than a temporary expedient. A Social 
Christian Government could still conceivably fall, with 
the result that a Socialist resumption of power would 
once again revive the objectionable education issue. 
The only alternative, argues this group, lies in co- 
operation with the Socialist-Liberal coalition in the 
hope that a compromise education bill might be 
worked out. Otherwise, they warn, civil war is pos- 
sible. Just how they hope to reach a rapprochement 
with the coalition remains a mystery. 

The third most-discussed solution is the possi- 
bility that the King might make use of his constitu- 
tional authority to prorogue Parliament and call for 
new elections. This is least likely to happen, both 
because of Baudouin’s youth and because of the fact 
that, though supported now by Catholics, he owes 
his throne to the Socialists. By the same kind of 
demonstrations that the Catholics now are using, the 
Socialists in 1950 forced King Leopold to abdicate. 
The whole problem might never have arisen had the 
strong Leopold kept his throne. 

The picture is confused. A few things, however, 
stand out clearly. The semi-official Vatican daily, 
Osservatore Romano, warned in its issue of Novem- 
ber 29, 1954 that the Catholic protest was not moti- 
vated solely by the proposed cut in school subsidies. 
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“Belgian Catholics are likewise protesting against a 
vast design, the reductions [in subsidies] being but 
one aspect of that .. .” The proposed laws “evidently 
look to the establishment of a moral and material 
primacy of the public school over the free school.” 

The Osservatore also warned against the Govern- 
ment’s picturing Catholic resistance as an irrespon- 
sible attempt to frustrate the will of Parliament. It 
might here be noted how quickly the Socialists have 
chosen to forget their own demonstrations in 1950, 
which directly resulted in the abdication of a king. 

Catholics, now that they have taken the initiative, 
have committed themselves and cannot stop. Many 
Catholic schools are on the verge of closing their 


doors. It is a pity that such tensions should exist in 
Belgium. But the great tragedy is that they should 
exist in a nation nominally 90 per-cent Catholic. 


REAL TRAGEDY: CATHOLIC NoN-PRACTICE 


Statistics about the “faithful,” however, should not 
be glossed over. In Brussels, 20 per cent frequent 
the sacraments; in Ghent, 15 per cent; in Liége, 26 
per cent, etc. Only in three of Belgium’s nine prov- 
inces do Catholics as a whole practise their faith. 
Here is perhaps the real root of the problem. ° 

The Catholic world will keep a watchful eye on 
events here for the next few months. Belgium’s Cath- 
olics need the prayers of their brethren in other lands. 





German revival 
of laissez faire 





Friedrich Baerwald 





In HIS CHRISTMAS MESSAGE for 1954, Pope 
Pius XII dealt with two economic issues of great 
importance today to the nations of the free world. 
(They may be of even greater importance tomorrow 
should the cold war shade into a precarious state of 
“competitive coexistence.”) The first issue concerns 
the surprising renascence of what Pius XI in Quadra- 
gesimo Anno referred to as the “tottering principles 
of Liberalism.” The second involves the implications 
of the vast discrepancies in living standards between 
the advanced and the underdeveloped nations. This 
essay aims to investigate the significance of these 
papal statements so that they can be interpreted and 
applied within the context of the American scene. 

Though the United States is considered by most 
people here and abroad to be the prototype of a 
competitive free-enterprise system, it appears that 
what the Holy Father said about the false belief in 
the “magical power” of the “free commerce system” 
was not primarily addressed to this country. Rather 
it was intended for certain groups in Europe, es- 
pecially in the West German Federal Republic. But 
first an explanatory note. 


MANCHESTER LIBERALISM 


The Christmas message singles out the false teach- 
ing of Richard Cobden, a “Manchester liberal” of the 
19th century. This is a continuation of the critique 
of the “Manchester School” already contained in 
Quadragesimo Anno. After the Napoleonic wars, the 





Dr. Baerwald, associate professor of economics at 
Fordham University, spent last year in West Germany 
doing economic research. 


new industrial and merchant classes in England de- 
manded the repeal of the protectionist Corn Laws, 
which kept food prices relatively high. They organ- 
ized an anti-Corn Law League, somewhat in the 
nature of a modern lobby, and agitated for a complete 
system of free trade. Cobden and his associate John 
Bright were the most eloquent spokesmen of this 
movement. In order to push their demand for repeal 
of the Corn Laws, they advocated an extreme form 
of laissez-faire economics. Nothing less than complete 
state withdrawal from economic affairs satisfied them. 
In the course of time, their doctrines became known 
as Manchester liberalism, because Manchester was 
the center of the interests supporting them. 

This type of economic liberalism, which (to quote 
the Christmas message) leads to “the illusion of en- 
trusting peace to free exchange alone” and to a “blind 
faith which confers on economics an imaginary mystic 
force,” is not predominant in the United States. It is 
not predominant in our academic world or in our 
practical approach to economic problems. The efforts, 
for instance, of the Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion (Irvington-on-Hudson, New York) to create en- 
thusiasm for Manchester liberalism, though strenuous, 
are largely ineffective. In fact, the change in Ad- 
ministration in Washington two years ago served only 
to emphasize the continuity of the mixed pattern of 
the U. S. economy. This is a pattern which combines 
a high degree of private initiative and management 
with a great deal of government interference in the 
form of farm and shipping subsidies, minimum wage 
standards and other regulatory activities. 

Since extreme economic liberalism is neither widely 
taught nor practised in the United States, we must 
look elsewhere if we would understand the applica- 
tion of the papal strictures on neo-liberalism. It seems 
to me that we must look to certain currents of 
economic thought in West Germany. 

It is indeed a strange development that neo-liberal- 
ism should have become in the postwar era a pre- 
dominant school of economic thought in a country 
which practised the Cobden brand of liberalism for 
only a short period and which then abandoned it as 
early as the 1870's. Since then, German economic 
doctrine has always followed strongly institutional 
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lines, developing comprehensive systems of social se- 
curity, favoring the growth of cartels and espousing 
protectionist programs. How explain the recent up- 
surge of undiluted liberalism in the face of this 
tradition? 


Postwar GERMANY 


What happened seems to be this. The rate of eco- 
nomic recovery, following the revaluation and sta- 
bilization of the currency in 1948, has been truly 
astounding. Hard work by all, careful and conserva- 
tive monetary management and such windfalls as the 
economic stimulus of the Korean war and spending 
by American Army personnel have brought about a 
continuous rise in living standards, the highest resi- 
dential building rate in the world and, more recently, 
an upsurge of spending for modernization and ex- 
pansion of industry. Now, these favorable develop- 
ments took place under the administration of a very 
dynamic personality and a real neo-liberal enthusiast, 
Prof. Ludwig Erhard, Federal Minister of Economic 
Affairs. As a result, the remarkable economic recovery 
is not credited to the energy and the careful manage- 
ment of German workers and employers, but rather 
to the workings of an allegedly existing free-enterprise 
system. 

In other words, we are confronted here with the 
not infrequent case of people generalizing from very 
limited and exceptional experiences and forgetting 
for the time being the larger lessons of the history 
of their own country. The surprising thing is that 
even many younger Catholic economists have adopted 
the neo-liberal ideology. 

German advocates of neo-liberalism like to draw 
a comparison between the stagnation of the immediate 
postwar period when the so-called Nazi “command 
economy” was still in force and the unleashing of 
the free economic forces once these regulations had 
been abolished and economic freedom introduced. 
This leads them to conclude that further progress 
and lasting prosperity in Germany are linked ex- 
clusively with a continuation of the most liberal type 
of economic system, one in which the role of govern- 
ment is confined to seeing to it that the rules of 
perfect competition are observed. 

If these ideas were merely the thoughts of private 
individuals without influence on the level of decision- 
making or of academic teaching, this relapse into 
laissez-faire thought patterns might have passed un- 
noticed. But they are the opinions of important and 
influential people. Since the Holy Father felt it neces- 
sary to take note of these developments, he obviously 
foresees great damage if they continue unchecked. 

Catholic economic thinking has always warned 
against an undue reliance on the unrestricted reign 
of the “free play of economic forces” in a perfectly 
competitive market. To attribute the economic come- 
back in Western Germany to the mechanism of the 
market is unrealistic. So long as the reconstruction 
boom continues, the maintenance of such a false in- 
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terpretation of the actual economic situation may not 
be too harmful. But it is bound to lead to great 
difficulties once the impetus of the boom has spent 
itself. According to estimates, this might be the case 
in residential building in another three years, and in 
industrial building in about five years. 

Unlike the United States, the population of the 
West German Republic does not provide a solid basis 
for further economic expansion. Because of great 
losses in World War II, population threatens to be- 
come stationary for a long time to come. If under 
these circumstances economic conditions were per- 
mitted to adjust themselves merely through the forces 
of free competition, the result would be further con- 
centration of big business, elimination of many small 
and medium-sized firms and a new threat to the 
middle classes, which are only now recovering from 
the effects of two world-war inflations. 


PosiTIvE POLICIES 


To avoid the danger of stagnation and an increase 
in unemployment, other recipes are required than 
those available to economic neo-liberalism. This ap- 
plies especially to credit policies and the management 
of public finance. If the present ultra-conservative 
methods were continued beyond the reconstruction 
boom, this would be at the expense of the low- 
income groups of industrial and white-collar workers. 
The inevitable result would be an increase in the 
social tensions which are already discernible. Such 
a development would be undesirable, not only for 
Germany, but for the free world as a whole. For 
one thing, communism, which for the time being has 
been eliminated as a political force, would get a 
second chance. 

Even now a revision of the tax structure of the 
West German State seems urgent. Altogether too great 
a proportion of Government revenue is collected in 
the form of a general sales tax. This regressive taxa- 
tion places a much higher burden on the lower-income 
groups than on the higher, especially since the latter 
have received considerable relief in recent months 
through the lowering of income taxes. A comparison 
between the American and West German systems of 
taxation would certainly not be to the advantage of 
the German tax structure. But these vital problems 
become discernible only within the context of the 
type of social-economic thinking urged in many papal 
statements. On the level of social justice, economic 
neo-liberalism is unequipped to deal with such 
questions. 

In his most recent Christmas message, Pope Pius 
also returns to a problem which he has treated on 
previous occasions: the gap between the advanced 
and the poorer nations of the world. Here a number 
of points have to be considered. 

Historically, this gap is of comparatively recent 
origin, dating back only to the industrial revolution 
of the 18th century. Up to that time, living standards 
of the masses of people throughout the world were 
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not too far apart. Furthermore, the lack of easy com- 
munication prevented widespread knowledge of what- 
ever differences existed. Because industrialization 
started first in the Western world, it is natural that 
it is far ahead there, and that the United States— 
always able to take advantage of the economics of 
scale, i.e., of the expanding markets and abundant 
resources of this continent—occupies a seemingly 
privileged position among the free nations. 

It is doubtful, however, that this gap is of a 
permanent nature. Industrialism is no longer the 
monopoly of one group of nations or of one race. 
The great unrest in Asia and Africa is caused not 
so much by an aggravation of poverty as by the 


realization dawning on hitherto isolated peoples that 
progress is possible. This intensifies dissatisfaction 
with current conditions and creates impetuous de- 
mands for immediate improvements. 

The Christmas message establishes a clear obliga- 
tion for the most advanced countries to respond 
imaginatively and constructively to this challenge. For 
this reason, careful thought should be given in this 
country to the question whether past economic-aid 
programs have been truly effective and whether pro- 
posed ones are adequate. Their adequacy must be 
judged against the background of a world situation 
in which communism is exploiting economic differen- 
tials under the false flag of anti-colonialism. 
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- Mr. Riccio, instructor in 
education at Rockhurst 
College, Kansas City., Mo., 
offers a brief critique of 
certain critics who, he 
feels, brush off too cava- 
7 lierly the whole idea of 
“ instructing in education. 
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THE CRITICS OF MODERN EDUCATION are a 
motley crew. Their criticisms range from the phil- 
osophic disquisitions of Dr. Robert Hutchins, of Uni- 
versity of Chicago fame, to the ridiculous allegations 
of rightist scaremonger Allen Zoll. Between these two 
extremes, however, lies an interesting group of critics, 
a small but locally vocal group of liberal-arts profes- 
sors who are dissatisfied with our present collegians. 
I am not referring to men like Arthur-Bestor, who 
sounded the tocsin in his Educational Wastelands 
(1953). Bestorites carry their attack to the national 
scene. The men I speak of are content to make their 
criticism felt at the local level, which is often a small- 
college level. 

The argument advanced by these critics is curious. 
Today’s college student is inferior, they say, because 
he has been inadequately trained in high school by 
teachers who, because of their own training, were 
incapable of preparing him for college. In a nutshell, 
these men attribute the ills of modern education (a 
complex event) to the nature of teacher education (a 
simple cause). Their position rests upon several 
assumptions which should be made clear. 

These critics assume, first, that it is not possible for 
one man to teach another how to teach. Teaching, so 
far as they are concerned, just happens; it comes 
naturally. Therefore, courses in educational method- 
ology are of no value. It is a strange position that 
these men take. They admit that progress has been 
made in all fields of human endeavor. Yet they refuse 
to admit that progress has been made in the field of 


methodology, and that the knowledge of this progress 
can be passed on from teacher to student. 

Second, these men assume that teacher education 
is the same in all institutions. They fail to distinguish 
between the teacher-training programs in teachers 
colleges and in liberal-arts colleges. Since liberal-arts 
colleges still prepare a large percentage of the sec- 
ondary-school teachers in this country, the distinction 
is important. Whereas in the teachers college the 
curriculum is often studded with methods courses, 
most liberal-arts colleges, especially the smaller ones, 
offer only the minimum number of courses required 
for certification. This means that in liberal-arts col- 
leges future teachers take only about fifteen per cent 
of their work in education and eighty-five per cent in 
what have traditionally been termed liberal studies. 
Can eighteen semester hours in education (the gen- 
eral certification requirement) prevent a student from 
developing a liberal mind? 

Further, these critics fail to appreciate the reason- 
ing behind certification requirements. Ideally, certifi- 
cation is intended to keep good teachers from having 
to compete with quacks for positions and to protect 
the public from incompetent teachers. If the situation 
isn’t all that it should be, it should be remedied. But 
it should be admitted that the idea behind certifica- 
tion is good. 

If these critics simply made noise, not too much 
harm would be done. But their chief non-academic 
function is to discourage able students from taking 
the courses required for certification under the belief 
that these courses are not in keeping with the liberal 
tradition. (I really don’t know how they throw out 
the study of the philosophy and psychology of educa- 
tion.) In the light of our current teacher shortage, the 
critics are hardly doing education a service. Granted 
that our current high-school teachers are not all they 
should be, it seems probable that this unfortunate 
condition would be ameliorated in direct proportion 
to the number of good students who entered the 
profession. 

Reforms come from within. Send capable students 
into teaching, and eventually there will be a number 
of educational policy-makers familiar with and proud 
of the liberal tradition esteemed by our critics. The 
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difficulty, of course, is that the critics do not want 
reform; they want revolution. They would abolish all 
certification requirements save the possession of a 
baccalaureate degree. They would set the teaching 
profession back a century. That they will be success- 
ful is neither desirable nor probable. Yet one cannot 


but wish that these critics, in Christopher fashion, 
would light candles rather than curse the darkness, 
that they would divert into more profitable channels 
the energy they now expend in illogically railing 
against contemporary conditions. 

Antuony C. Riccio 





Inside Spain 





Thurston N. Davis 





Why would anyone in his right mind sit himself 
down to read a 997-page historical novel about what 
happened to a middle-class family from April 1, 1931 
to July 30, 1936 in the Spanish provincial capital of 
Gerona? One enthusiastic customer, who has been 
living with this story on and off for six weeks, can 
answer that. In fact, he would like to go on record 
with the forthright statement that it is one of the 
best novels he has ever read, and that his only regret 
is that he will not be able to do it justice in this 
review. 

In the hope that many another aficionado will find 
his or her way into the dining room of the Alvear 
family on Gerona’s Rambla, and by that door into 
the impassioned history of pre-Civil-War Spain, let’s 
get all the pertinent information out in the open at 
once. The work is The Cypresses Believe in God (2 
vols., boxed ), by José Maria Gironella, translated from 
the Spanish by Harriet de Onis (New York. Knopf, 
1955. $10). It is a novel for adults. 

The test of a good historical novel is its ability to 
get you inside the heads and hearts of people you 
can never meet outside the covers of a book. The 
story must pick you up and set you down in an alien 
world. If it’s a successful book, then, when you come 
to the last page, you have been there, you know the 
people and you can never forget the experience. By 
this standard Cypresses is a success. What else can 
a reader want? 

Author Gironella doesn‘t need to wind up for over 
thirty of forty pages before inviting his readers in- 
side the world he creates. He manages to achieve the 
minor miracle of transporting his reader in the first 
sentence on page one. We are in the Alvear apart- 
ment, in Gerona, in Spain, from the moment we read 
that “the Alvears knew that in a fistful of space they 
could create an intimate and impregnable world of 
their own.” 

Gironella has the same creative power he attributes 
to his characters. Out of that comparative “fistful” 
of Spain which is Gerona he builds a whole world 
of men and ideas in mortal combat. The creative 
achievement of Cypresses is terrific. 





Fr. Davis is an associate editor of AMERICA. 
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At the end of the 93rd and final chapter there are 
12 pages of names and titles arranged in two glossa- 
ries. The first is a glossary of persons appearing in 
the novel: 74 fictional characters and 58 historical 
figures. The second glossary adds 28 brief explana- 
tions of organizations, periodicals or Spanish terms 
used in the period 1931-1936. I mention these sta- 
tistics, not as a curiosity, but to make the point that 
nowhere does the author fail to give credible and 
palpable personality to any of his 74 citizens of 
Gerona. 

In The Spanish Temper (New York. Knopf, 1954), 
a book which left much to be desired, V. S. Pritchett 
makes a Spaniard say: “We have preserved person- 
ality.” Those sympathetic to Spain have long realized 
that her richest resource in these recent, impoverished 
times is her people. They are unqualifiedly persons. 
This José Maria Gironella confirms a thousand times 
over in Cypresses. Is it simply his art—or is there 
something about the Spanish which makes it impos- 
sible to portray them as mere types? Incidentally, 
this might be the place to note that if the sharpness, 
force and utter reality of all these characters suffer 
nothing by their transition from Spanish to English, 
this is thanks to the unobtrusive and_ therefore 
masterly art of the translator. 

With a galaxy of 74 persons to account for, no 
reviewer would dream of parading them all onto the 
stage for even the briefest of bows. But some intro- 
ductions are needed. For the reader has by no means 
even begun to know his way around Gerona when 
he has met only Matias Alvear, his wife Carmen 
Elgazu, and their three children, Ignacio, César and 
Pilar. He should drop down to the bank and meet the 
assistant manager, Cosme Vila and the clerk called 
“Outstanding Drafts.” 

He ought to go by the anarchists’ headquarters 
and look in on El Responsable and Future, or walk 
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with César, who is a seminarian (and a mighty holy 
one, too), to the Calle de la Barca to shave the sick 
poor. Next, a visit to the Diocesan Museum to meet 
Mosén Alberto, the priest who could never bring him- 
self to be quite so zealous as his colleague, Mosén 
Francisco. Colonel Mufioz or police chief Julio Garcia 
could take him round to the Masonic Temple on a 
side street. On the way back, stop in at the Café 
Neutral with Dr. Relken for a game of dominoes or 
a chat with Ramén, the waiter with the wanderlust. 
And all that would be only a start. 

If the people in Cypresses are almost tangible, even 
more real is the pulsing beat of the his- 
tory they were making during those five, 
tempestuous years—years when the Re- 
public slowly foundered in the gulfs 
separating its adherents. The real story 
of Cypresses is the history of Spain. 

Gironella so tells this tale of the days { 
leading up to the Civil War that it is 
impossible to do more than guess to 
whom he gives his own political loyal- 


ties. For most readers, I suppose, he Le 


will appear to identify himself with Ignacio Alvear, 
ex-seminarian, bank clerk, law student—a puzzled un- 
committed searcher after truth. In the brief Author's 
Note he penned for the American edition, Gironella 
says that the book’s protagonist, Ignacio, “is a type 
of young man who abounds in present-day Spain.” 
Thus, since one is tempted to imagine Gironella him- 
self as a person much like Ignacio, it is hard to be- 
lieve that his heart is not with César as this saintly 
boy rides out under the cypresses one July night in 
1936, carrying the last of the Sacred Hosts he had 
rescued from the burned-out churches of Gerona. 

By a sustained tour de force, the author has scru- 
pulously avoided weighting the scales of his novel 
in favor of any one of the persons, institutions or 
ideas which were at war in Spain twenty years ago. 
This may appear to be almost an impossible task for 
an author—never once to betray his personal feelings, 
never to slip in a bit of propaganda for his own 
party or to hold back a little something which might 
tip the scale to the benefit of those with whom he 
disagrees. Yet Gironella brings it off successfully. His 
techniques are clever, but never artificial. If Mateo 
the young Falangist explains in full detail why he 
has chosen to die, if necessary, for the yoke and 
arrows of José Antonio Primo de Rivera, you can be 
sure that in a few pages the author will make Cosme 
Vila, head of the Communist party in Gerona, tell 
you in quite as exhaustive detail why he thinks every 
Falangist south of the Pyrenees should get a bullet 
in his back. 

In his prefatory note the author tells us that his 
purpose is to defend the “complexity” of Spain. He 
bids us get rid of all the little tags and labels: “black 
Spain, inquisitorial Spain, beautiful Spain, tragic 
Spain, folkloric Spain, unhappy Spain, a projection 
of Africa into the map of Europe.” These are all 





equally false if they are intended to convey any gen- 
uine understanding of Spain or its people. Gironella’s 
effort has been—as he tells us— 
... to capture the everyday traits, the mentality, 
the inner ambiance of my compatriots in all their 
pettiness and all their grandeur. In Spain the 
reaction to this novel has been that it is “im- 
placable.” Nothing could satisfy me more. 


The complexity of Spain is well defended in this novel, 
which should be made required reading for every 
serious graduate course on modern Spain. : 

The author has a gentle warning for his new Amer- 
ican readers. Spain, he says, is a unique 
country, not readily understood by out- 
siders. (Does he hint that Anglo-Saxons 
have some special difficulty in getting 
“inside” her?) He points out that there 
are “certain constants” always opera- 
tive in the Spanish temperament. A 
Spanish Freemason, he says, is not an 
international Freemason. A Spanish 
Communist is not an orthodox Com- 
munist. 


In every instance what is characteristic is a ten- 
dency toward the instinctive, toward the indi- 
vidualistic, and toward the anarchic. Spaniards 
follow men better than they follow ideas, which 
are judged not by their content, but by the men 
who embody them. 


Thus, when the story deals with a priest, a policeman, 
a Socialist or a bootblack, it is essential that Amer- 
icans keep in mind that there is no question of some 
generic type, but of an individual Spanish priest, 
Spanish policeman, Spanish Socialist, Spanish boot- 
black. 

Gironella does no preaching in this novel. He simply 
lets his characters talk and act like Spaniards; Dofia 
Amparo Campo with her bracelets, Major Martinez 
de Soria on his horse, Carmen Elgazu timing the 
boiling of eggs by the length of a Creed, Professor 
Civil saying: “If one of my grandsons, with his top 
in his hand, were to ask me to forgive the Jews, I 
do believe I would.” They are all there, filling the 
Rambla to watch or walk in the Good Friday pro- 
cession, just as they will all be there to weep or 
revel as the nuns are machine-gunned in the burning 
churches. 

Cypresses leaves you to draw your own conclusions. 
Each reader is entitled to his own. This reviewer 
cannot escape the impression that if we could bundle 
up all the usual Anglo-Saxon clichés about Spain and 
set them alongside the Cypresses, they would be seen 
as the cant that they are. 

This book is not by any means the last word on 
the Spanish Civil War, though in some ways it is 
probably far better history than most non-Spaniards 
are capable of writing. But until a better historical 
novel comes along to portray what was a decisive 
moment in modern social and cultural history, we 
had better read this one. 
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The Grand Coulee story 





HAIL COLUMBIA 





By George Sundborg. Macmillan. 
467p. $5.75 


Far more impressive than the physical 
stature of Grand Coulee Dam is the 
human record behind the actual build- 
ing of this massive structure. By per- 
sonal interviews with his associates 
and by constant reference to the 20 
large steel drawers in which James 
O'Sullivan kept every note, letter, 
article and map dealing with the 
project, Mr. Sundborg has written a 
gripping story of the anguish, the dis- 
appointments, the heroic sacrifice and 
the amazing courage of the man who 
led the struggle to bring to reality the 
greatest generator of electric power 
on earth. 

Forsaking a successful career as a 
contractor in Port Huron, Mich., Mr. 
O'Sullivan returned in 1929 to his 
earlier interest in the State of Wash- 
ington. From then on he devoted 18 
years to convincing farmers, Govern- 
ment officials, engineers and the gen- 
era] public that the economic future 
of the Pacific Northwest depended on 
the development of hydro-electric- 
power and irrigation facilities at 
Grand Coulee, on the Columbia River. 

In his own lifetime Mr. O'Sullivan 
saw his prediction come true. By 1947 
low-cost power from this area had at- 
tracted 42 per cent of the nation’s 
aluminum industry to the Pacific 
Northwest. Grand Coulee Dam had 
been recognized as one of the basic 
elements in winning World War II 
by providing the sorely needed elec- 
tric power to build ships and planes. 
Since 1945 its energy has been used 
to serve new farms, new towns and 
new industries in both Washington 
and Oregon. 

Mr. Sundborg’s volume lays bare 
the ceaseless opposition to Grand Cou- 
lee Dam from the time it was first 
proposed in the 1920's to the actual 
distribution of the power itself. Cam- 
paigns of ridicule, plans of counter- 
projects which would block adequate 
use of Grand Coulee, attempts to limit 
the height of the dam, efforts to de- 
feat appropriations for the project— 
all are described from the records of 
over 30 years. 

The author refers to the numerous 
magazine articles which tried to show 
the folly of building this great dam 
in the wilderness when for genera- 
tions to come there would not be a 
market large enough to buy its power 
output. From Mr. O’Sullivan’s exten- 
sive files, Mr. Sundborg shows that 
a number of the most bitter opponents 
of Grand Coulee Dam years later 
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posed unabashedly as its original ad- 
vocates. Some of these men now even 
reproach the Government for lack of 
foresight in not providing more such 
projects. 

Belated recognition of what James 
O'Sullivan had done for the North- 
west came on September 27, 1948 
when, by Act of Congress, O’Sullivan 
Dam, located in the Columbia Basin 
and then the fourth largest dam in the 
United States, was renamed in his 
honor. A Governor, U. S. Senators, a 
Cabinet official and thousands of resi- 
dents in the Columbia country gath- 
ered to pay him tribute. 

A few months later funeral serv- 
ices for James O'Sullivan were held 
at Our Lady of Lourdes Cathedral in 
Spokane. At 72 years of age he had 
won the battle which absorbed so 
much of his life. 

This book is a notable contribution 
to the history of the Northwest. It has 
an excellent index on persons and 
problems relating to Columbia power 
development. Marx J. FitzGERALD 


Analysis of F.D.R. 





THE ROOSEVELT LEADERSHIP: 
1933-1945 





By Edgar E. Robinson. Lippincott. 
491p. $6. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt died only ten 
years ago, and the question of his ulti- 
mate place in history is tightly locked 
in controversy. Yet, for the author of 
this book and the late Brooks Parker, 
whose bequest made it financially pos- 
sible, there is pressing need now to 
appraise his leadership “before it is too 
late.” 

Prof. Robinson’s explanation of the 
urgency is that there are signs of a 
legendary Roosevelt emerging as a 
potent factor in American politics. 
The historian’s duty, as he sees it, is 
to separate fact from fiction in this 
legend in order to afford the American 
people a contemporary view of the 
authentic figure behind the myth, Not 
only is it possible now to express a 
considered judgment of the record of 
Roosevelt’s 12 years in the Presidency, 
Prof. Robinson thinks, but it is neces- 
sary to do so “if we are to survive as 
a thoughtful and _ self-determining 
people.” 

The task of examining the massive 
record was undertaken by this Stan- 
ford professor of American history at 
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the request of Mr. Parker’s executors 
acting under the terms of the unique 
bequest. In a rather uncohesive mix- 
ture of history, biography and political 
theory that clearly bears the mark of 
Herbert Hoover, his political hero, 
Prof. Robinson presents the con- 
clusions he has reached after what 
appears to have been a prodigious 
amount of reading in the Roosevelt 
literature. 

His judgments are couched in calm, 
dispassionate language. Occasionally 
he bestows credit on Mr. Roosevelt; 
for example, for his quickness to rec- 
ognize the need for domestic reform 
and the tremendous uplift of his af- 
firmative approach to the problems of 
a nation on the verge of despair. He 
has made an apparent effort to be 
judicious. The fact is, however, that 
Prof. Robinson here is an uncritical 
champion of Herbert Hoover and the 
Hoover philosophy of government. 
Having this predilection, it is no cause 
for surprise that his conclusions re- 
specting Mr. Roosevelt are almost 
uniformly unfavorable. 

For him Franklin Roosevelt was the 
supreme master of personal leader- 
ship. “This personal leadership was 
pragmatic—an individual playing by 
ear. It was experimental—an individual 
using successive opportunities. It was 
intuitive—an individual sensing the 
popular desires.” These qualities were 
made to serve an intense urge for 
power as a means of self-expression. 

The basic assumption underlying 
their exercise was the principle that 
government is the people, which, for 
Professor Robinson, is a theory alien 
to our traditions and in large measure 
responsible for what he considers the 
low estate of private initiative and 
public morality in the New America 
of Franklin Roosevelt. To this philos- 
ophy and a certain superficiality in the 
late President he attributes his tragic 
policies, which were all the more 
tragic because so readily acquiesced in 
by the American people. 

In this essentially conservative view, 
Roosevelt’s basic mistakes were, in the 
domestic field, a failure to follow the 
Hoover doctrine of gradual reform in 
line with the traditional American 
view of the role of government and, 
in foreign policy, an undue attach- 
ment for and trust in Russia arising 
out of a fancied similarity of Stalin’s 
regime to his own concept of paternal- 
istic government. The portrait that 
emerges from these pages is not that 
of an evil genius, but of an idealistic, 
well-intentioned leader whose limita- 
tions were honest ones. The breadth 
of the indictment Prof. Robinson 
draws, however, covers considerably 
more ground than the legend he pro- 
fessedly set out to destroy. His book 


should be counted as one vote stanch- 
ly cast against Franklin Roosevelt. 
Joun J. Ryan jr. 


The contemplative life 





MY BELOVED: The Story of 
A Carmelite Nun 





By Mother Catherine Thomas. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 252p. $3.50 


If you have ever wondered what life 
is like in one of the oldest and most 
austere religious orders, Mother Cath- 
erine Thomas will tell you in the in- 
formally informative story of her life 
as a Carmelite nun. With simplicity 
and earnestness she shows why a con- 
templative vocation of prayer and 
fasting and silence can appeal to and 
completely satisfy a young girl who 
wants life in all its fullness, know’l- 
edge in all its purity, love in all its 
sweetness. 

Twenty-seven years spent in the 
Carmels of New York and Oklahoma 
City have given this prioress and mis- 


tress of novices a fund of experience 
which she: uses wisely and frankly in 
the account of her life. This, like the 
story of every vocation, is both unique 
and universal. The first pages contain 
pleasant details of a happy childhood 
in a big family. She tells of her school 
days, her growing love of God, the 
obstacles to her vocation, her entry 
into the convent, her first impressions 
and her first fervors. Then come the 
lengthening shadows of illness and 
spiritual trials. She learned why the 
plain wooden cross in every cell has 
no corpus and that the Carmelite is 
meant “to fill up what is wanting to 
the sufferings of Christ.” Like Him 
she is to be nailed in spirit to the 
cross for the salvation of the world. 
St. Teresa did not like sullen saints. 
Joy to her was like the flag flying 
above a castle: it told that the King 
was within. Her spirit is to be found 
in these pages more truly than in the 
heart that is preserved so reverently 
at Avila. In chapters on the demands 
and rewards of a contemplative voca- 
tion, the same emphases appear in the 
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For the best book 
written by a Sister! 


The THOMAS MORE Association 





and 


FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, INC. 


announce the award of $1,000 advance 


royalty and selection by the Thomas 





More Book Club for the best unpublished 

book-length manuscript by a Sister sub- | 

mitted between April 1, 1955, and 
December 31, 1955. 


For complete contest rules write to: 


CONTEST EDITOR 


The THOMAS MORE Association 
210 West Madison Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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American Carmelite’s writings as illu- 
mine the pages of her 16th-century 
predecessor: God alone is everything; 
all things are passing; the path of love 
is prayer; penance is the proof of 
love. 

There exists a widespread ignor- 
ance as to the purposes and value 
of enclosed contemplative religious. 
Mother Catherine Thomas proves per- 
suasively that these religious are ful- 
filling a vital and indispensable func- 
tion in the life of the Church. 

In the words of Pope Pius XI: 
“Those who devote themselves to a 
life of mortification and prayer do 
more for the extension of Christ’s king- 
dom on earth and the salvation of 
souls than those who labor in active 
works in the Lord’s vineyard.” 

It is to be hoped that her message is 
understood and that even the super- 
ficial reader will carry away more than 
a memory of the skull on the refectory 
table, the sign language and many 
century-old religious customs that are 
described so simply and with unex- 
pected detail. KatTHRYN SULLIVAN 





Rev. Mark FITZGERALD, 
C.S.C., Notre Dame econo- 
mist, made an extensive in- 
vestigation of the Northwest 
power situation last summer. 

JouN J. Ryan Jr. is a lawyer en- 
gaged mainly in the practice 
of corporation law. 

KATHRYN SULLIVAN teaches his- 
tory at Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, 
N. Y. 











THE WORD 











I have other sheep, too, which do not 
belong to this fold; I must bring them 
in, too; they will listen to my voice; 
so, there will be one fold, and one 
shepherd (John 10:16; Gospel for 
second Sunday after Easter). 


The Gospel for the second Sunday 
after Easter sets before us the con- 
soling and beloved image of Christ 
the Good Shepherd. So appealing is 
that tender portrait sketched by the 
Good Shepherd Himself that we are 
apt to overlook the fact that this 
evangelical passage contains an ideal 
as wel] as a picture. That ideal, so 
favored by our divine Saviour that He 
will repeat it and plead for it amid 
the solemnities of His last mortal even- 
ing on earth, is a goal which, outside 
the Catholic Church, is now either 
explicitly or effectively renounced by 
a large proportion of those who bear 
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Christ’s name. The ideal is that of one 
fold, one flock. This goal, announced 
and actually promised by our Lord, is 
complete unity of faith. 

It is useless in the present context 
to inquire into the nature and value 
of that religious unity which is said 
to exist, and to exist as a positive vir- 
tue of some sort, between three men 
of whom one says that Christ actually 
rose from the dead, another says that 
Christ certainly did not rise from the 
dead and the third says that it doesn’t 
matter whether or not He rose from 
the dead. This is the style of religious 
disharmony that is currently consid- 
ered to produce such smooth and sym- 
phonic effects upon the really well- 
trained Christian ear. One is tempted 
to remark somewhat grumpily but 
with exactitude that as celestial har- 
mony this particular modern choral 
sounds like hell. 

However, it would seem implied in 
our Saviour’s gentle words that those 
who do believe in the dogmatic and 
hierarchical religious unity which 
Christ clearly intended are not there- 
fore entitled to snipe at their neigh- 
bors who do not. In plainer terms, 
the sincere Catholic who is living 
(as we are living) in what is termed 
a religiously pluralistic society has 
certain definite obligations toward 
his non-Catholic and non-Christian 
fellows. To attempt a formula, the 
Catholic must not condemn, he must 
cooperate, he must not—this word is 
technical—communicate. 

No one of us has the slightest title 
to sit in private judgment on any 
man. It may seem to us that in the 
matter of supernatural faith many an 
apparently reasonable man will go 
through some astounding mental gyra- 
tions in order to escape what would 
appear to be the patent, compelling 
truth. Nevertheless, it remains some- 
thing less than demonstrable that the 
distinction between Catholic and non- 
Catholic is the distinction between the 
blessed and the damned. The subjec- 
tive state of every man is known only 
to God. 

As for cooperation, there are ob- 
viously huge fields of collective activ- 
ity, both civic and sociological, in 
which Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
desire identical objectives. It has been 
suggested that Catholics are some- 
times reluctant about wholesome co- 
operation of this kind. In human so- 
ciety, isolation never constitutes a gen- 
eral ideal. 

The Catholic cannot, of course, 
communicate in what he knows to be 
a distinctively religious and religiously 
heretical rite. The Catholic, that is, 
must always be Catholic. 

Would it be fanciful to suppose that 
determined and reasonable behavior 


along lines such as these might even 
become a means whereby the earnest 
sons and daughters of Holy Mother 
Church would contribute, in some 
sort, to the fulfilment of our Saviour’s 
ideal of one flock under one Good 
Shepherd? 
VincENT P. McCorry S.J. 
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SILK STOCKINGS, presented at the 
Imperial by Feuer and Martin, is an 
ambidextrous musical show that lam- 
poons the austerity of Communist 
Russia on the left while aiming satiri- 
cal barbs at the lunacies of Hollywood 
on the right. The leading characters 
are an American artists’ agent and a 
girl commissar who meet in Paris and 
fall in love. 

A Russian composer is permitted to 
stray over to our side of the Iron Cur- 
tain, presumably for propaganda pur- 
poses. He becomes so popular in Paris 
that demands for his appearances are 
piling up, and his American agent 
persuades him to overstay his leave. 
The Kremlin dispatches three private 
eyes to discover the reason for his ap- 
parent reluctance to return to Russia, 
and the girl commissar is sent to check 
on the checker-uppers. All of them 
are quickly beguiled by the night life, 
girls, luxury and, above all, the free- 
dom of Paris. In Russia they never 
had it so good. 

As musical comedy, Silk Stockings 
is sufficiently entertaining. It has mel- 
ody, humor and a new twist of the 
boy-meets-girl story. The contrast of 
the types of character produced by 
communism and democracy, however, 
leaves some doubt about which nation 
is being lampooned. The Russian girl 
has a sense of dedication while her 
American sweetheart lives for money 
and pleasure. George S. Kaufman and 
Leueen MacGrath wrote the story and 
Abe Burrows was later called in as 
play doctor, winning co-author’s bill- 
ing. As a satire on life in a slave state, 
the story would probably have been 
more trenchant if Mr. Burrows had 
kept his hands off. 

While Silk Stockings is uncertain of 
its aim as political satire, it is good 
fun and good listening on the enter- 
tainment side, reaching its musical 
peak in a jam session in Moscow. 
There is delicious low comedy in the 
rush of actors, musicians, ballet danc- 
ers and commissars to get aboard a 
fugitive plane. They love the Com- 
munist way of life so much that they 
can hardly wait to escape. 

Cole Porter wrote the music and 





Theodore 
Maynard 


writes a graphic life of 


Mary Tudor which be 


tronically calls 


BLOODY 
MARY 


Presenting a vivid and remarkably 
restrained study of chaotic Tudor Eng- 
land, the eminent biographer of Queen 
Elizabeth I and Henry VIII tells the 
story of the enigmatic, much-maligned 
Mary Tudor. In Bloody Mary Maynard 
highlights both her ghastly mistakes 
and her usually ignored virtues, dis- 
cussing the pathos and heroism of her 
life and leading the reader to pity and 
admire her. If you enjoy colorful May- 
nard biography, you'll find his portrait 
of one of history’s most puzzling char- 
acters scholarly yet nimble, meticulous- 
ly detailed yet witty and entertaining. 


$4.95 














FROM THE OTHER SIDE 
A Look into the 

Catholic Church 

By Betty Jean Jeffries 

A former “anti-Catholic” narrates her 
discovery of truth about the Catholic 
Church in this sincerely-written convert 
book with a fresh approach. $2.50 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 
By Giuseppe Ricciotti 
Translated by Clement Della Penta, O.P., 
and Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P. 

As rigorously accurate yet engagingly 
written as the author’s classic The Life 
of Christ and Paul the Apostle is his 
monumental two volume study of Israelic 
history. Invaluable reference material for 

Biblical studies. 
Two volumes, 936 pages, $15.00 


At your booksfore 


Free . . . a pamphlet presenting a con- 
vincing statement about The Necessity of 
Catholic Reading by the Rev. John F. 
Peifer. . . . Write today for your free 
copy to 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


104 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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There were ages that once bore 
the stamp of Our Lady’s 
queenship 

to humanize and ennoble 

character 

to consecrate natural beauties 

to arouse Christian valor 

to inspire Christian art 


Ten modern writers now ask 
is that day gone forever 
has she a place in modern times 
what honor does modern man 
pay her 
how has she searched the heart 
of modern man 





An entirely different kind 
of Mariology that pays 
tribute to the generations 
which accepted Our Lady 
and inquires into the atti- 
tudes of modern man. 





Mary and 
Modern Man 


Edited by Tuomas J. M. Burke, S.J. 


Contents 


Introduction; Mary’s Meaning for the 
Individual; The Great Mother; Mary’s 
Place in Reality; Our Lady and Our 
Civilization; Mary and the Flesh; Ethi- 
cal Content of Marian Piety; Mary’s 
Message to Modern Man 1. At La Sal- 
ette—2. At Lourdes and Fatima; Mary’s 
Sense of the Apostolate; Mother of the 
Church of Silence. 


Contributors 


Frederick A. Harkins, S.J.; Conrad 
Pepler, O.P.; William A. Donaghy, S.J.; 
Daniel Sargent; Paul F. Palmer, S.J.; 
John LaFarge, S.J.; Rev. John S. Ken- 
nedy; C. C. Martindale, S.J.; William 
Juhasz. 
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lyrics, which are pleasing and obvious- 
ly ephemeral. There is no song in the 
show that sticks in the memory. Jo 
Mielziner’s sets, while providing a 
right background for the story, are pa- 
tently one of his easy jobs. Faults in 
Cy Feuer’s direction, if any, are not 
visible to the naked eye. 

Faults in performance are still hard- 
er to discern. Hildegarde Neff is con- 
vincingly stiff as a product of Soviet 
education and Don Ameche swaggers 
eloquently as an American who appar- 
ently thinks that living free and easy 
is adequate thanks to our ancestors 
who died on Boston Common and suf- 
fered at Valley Forge. As a Hollywood 
glamour-girl with a low IQ, Gretchen 
Wyler’s portrayal of a beautiful Dumb 
Dora is the most deliriously humorous 
performance since Carol Haney came 
to town in The Pajama Game. It is in- 
excusable that in one scene Miss 
Wyler does a delayed-action strip, 
which is not only vulgarly suggestive, 
but also incompatible with the story. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS 

















THE PURPLE PLAIN is an uncom- 
plicated, precisely plotted old-fashion- 
ed romantic tale. A World War II 
RAF pilot (Gregory Peck) loses all 
desire to live when his bride is killed 
in an air raid on their wedding day. 
Though death should not be hard to 
find in wartime, the pilot keeps sur- 
viving dangerous missions and getting 
medals, Finally, on a routine flight in 
Burma, the law of averages seemingly 
catches up with him when engine 
trouble forces him to crash-land his 
plane deep in enemy territory. By this 
time, however, he has found a com- 
pelling reason for living in the person 
of an enchanting young Burmese gir 
(played by an enchanting young Bur- 
mese actress, Win Min Than). An 
epic struggle for survival ensues. 

Despite a badly burned navigator 
(Lyndon Brook) and a neurotic pas- 
senger (Maurice Denham) with a 
genius for non-cooperation, who finel- 
ly goes berserk and shoots himself, 
the pilot succeeds in completing the 
forced march back to safety, part of 
the time without water and part of the 
time carrying his injured companion 
across his shoulders. 

On its own romantic terms the film 
is quite palatable for adults. Its love 
story is charmingly understated, its 
military camaraderie acutely drawn 
and its trek across “the purple plain,” 
photographed in overexposed Techni- 
color, conveys a feeling of heat and 
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record—Two or more $1.00 each, post- 
paid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French Place, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


BIG SAMPLER. If Christ made occasional 
cards they’d be like those the monks of 
Conception Abbey make. Box contains 40 
distinctive occasional cards, each card 
different. With envelopes—$2.50. Order 
today from Conception Abbey Press. Box 
B-41, Conception, Mo. 


IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglass Pall 
Foundations—54", 6”, 6%” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 




















ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, uncolored, 
juiceful, INDIVIDUALLY SELECTED, 
FOB Groves $3.50 bushel; GIFT SHIP- 
MENTS (throughout USA, Canada); 
satisfaction guaranteed; RIOLEMCA, 
PALATKA, FLORIDA. 





THE MEDIEVAL LATIN HYMN Ruth Ellis 
Messenger. Washington, D. C., 1953; p. x, 
138. $3.25. “A welcome and scholarly 
contribution”—Ame_rica. Order from Wil- 
liam H. Allen, Bookseller, 2031 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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thirst with almost uncomfortable real- 


ism. (United Artists) 
MAMBO, in one promotional piece, is 
advertised as “the exalting story of a 
slum girl who attains integrity through 
her experiences with men and her 
love of the dance.” Compared to most 
Hollywood advertising blurbs this one 
is a model of accuracy, though “integ- 
rity” seems too strong a word in the 
circumstances and “exalting” an en- 
tirely misleading adjective. In any 
case, the blurb pointedly and wisely 
refrains from making any direct claims 
about the picture’s quality, which is 
pretty bad. 

The slum girl is played by highly 
publicized Italian movie queen Silvana 
Mangano, whose listless performance 
is probably due in part to having her 
English dialog “dubbed.” She is shown 
as the type who is ambitious and rest- 
less enough to want to better her lot 
in life and beautiful enough to be 
eligible for “the easiest way. The men 
in her life are a petty crook (Vittorio 
Gassman), who can always be count- 
ed to achieve new depths of degrada- 
tion, and a decadent hemophilic Ita- 
lian nobleman (Michael Rennie), who 
has a better side to his nature. Danc- 
ing gets into the act when the heroine 
joins up with the Katherine Dunham 
troupe (played hy themselves with 
little distinction). 

In over-all effect the film is a sort 
of poor man’s Barefoot Contessa. It is 
just as lurid and specious as to plot, 
but lacks the latter’s perceptive over- 
tones of social satire and distinction 
in performance and execution. The 
most surprising thing about the picture 
is that it is the work of a sometimes 
first-rate director, Robert Rossen. 

(Paramount) 


LONG JOHN SILVER is a Cinema- 
Scope sequel to Treasure Island, writ- 
ten by Martin Rackin, directed by By- 
ron Haskin (who directed the origi- 
nal) and tailored to the highly special- 
ized school of overacting subscribed to 
by Robert Newton, who occupies the 
title role. The picture is notable main- 
ly for establishing (1) that Robert 
Louis Stevenson was a better concoct- 
pe of pirate yarns than is Rackin, and 
(2) that a little of Long John Silver 
goes a long way. In treatment it re- 
lies too heavily on graphic bloodlet- 
ting and on the unregenerate duplicity 
of its hero to be quite suitable for 
youngsters. On the other hand, its 
action is fabricated with a guileless 
simple-mindedness (not to be con- 
fused with the classic story-book qual- 
ity) which is hardly calculated to en- 

dear itself to grown-ups. 

(Distributors Corp. of America) 
Moira WaALsH 
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ATTENTION! 

™!? School Students] “Come follow 

Join Christ in the battle for the 
po and souls hy men. 

_ Opportunities t to become a 
com 
oe ony Full information without obi 
gation. today. 
Very Rev. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E. 
Vocational Director 

ST. EDMUND’S NOVITIATE 

ENDERS ISLAND MYSTIC 3, CONN. 
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Christian 
Wedding Invitations 


Printed to Your Order 


Samples on Request 


Berliner & McGinnis 
Nevada City, California 


WHICH BOOK? 
; RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Books promptly supplied. Best library 
Giscounts to all Catholic institutions. 


NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


Westminster, Maryland 
PRINT TITLES 




















©) Sead bi-monthly Catalog 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 


Oculists’ prescriptions filled 
EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 











COLLEGES 


Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
~ For the Higher Education of Catholle Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 





lor of Arts. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’” “Hiawatha,’’ tho ‘‘400.” 
ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 


District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 





Conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
_ For particulars address the Director of Admissions. 





CAMPS 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 80h 
acres on private lake. All land sporta, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ics, crafts, Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel on grounds, 38th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 
Mrs. William M. Lynch. 


CATALOG: 
Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 


~~ 


-—TEGAWITHA— 








aC RAN WELL 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart_of Berkshires on scenic 400-acre 
estate. Featuring riding, swimming, golf. 
Private 9-hole course. Also baseball, ten- 
nis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 1250 
ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and Boston. 
Modern equipment. Nurse. Also winter 

school, grades 8 through 12. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. Augustine Keane, S.J. 
Len 


Cranwell School. Box 426 ox, Mass. 


























CORRESPONDENCE 








Delinquents need religion 
Epitor: Fr. George understandably 
complains (“Young thugs need God, 
Am. 3/26) about the almost complete 
ignoring of religion in the Interim 
Report of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency. That secu- 
larist attitude is a reflection of the 
textbooks of delinquency and crime 
in common use today. They may make 
a tongue-in-cheek admission that the 
church as a welfare agency has some- 
thing to offer when it establishes 
“asceptic swimming pools, character- 
building rumpus rooms and dairy 
bars.” But to religion as the living 
out of a “spirit of reverence for Al- 
mighty God’—not to mention super- 
natural, sacramental religion — little 
more thzn slurring reference is made. 
We Catholics must point with in- 
sistence to such reformative efforts 
as those of Boys Town and of the 
Good Shepherd Homes as living evi- 
dence of what religion can do. So 
incomparably fruitful have been such 
religious efforts that Judge Peter M. 
Horn, of the magistrates’ courts of 
New York City, has proclaimed: 


I have worked with the Sisters 
for over fourteen years. Our rec- 
ord of achievement vould not be 
possible were it not for the co- 
operation of the sisters. . . It is 
my firm conviction that in the 
planning of training schools of 
the future, we should encourage 
their establishment under relig- 
ious auspices. 


The absolute need of religion if we 
are to prevent and correct delinquency 
is a “condition, not a theory.” Let the 
friends of religion and of troubled 
youth insist upon being heard. 

(Rev.) Joun E. Coocan, S.J. ° 

Chairman, Department of Sociology, 

University of Detroit. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Thanks for the publicity 
Eprtor: It may be of interest to you 
and your staff to know that articles 
from AMERICA are elaborated upon in 
a radio and television program very 
appropriately titled “Let’s Think about 
It.” The speaker is Rev. Basil Reuss, 
O. Praem. His program is broadcast 
over WBAY and WBAY-TV through- 
out Wisconsin and upper Michigan. 
Fr. Reuss teaches social science at 
St. Norbert’s College, West De Pere, 
Wis. His analysis-discussion of your 
articles pertaining to Catholic social 
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principles makes the general public 
aware of the importance of practising 
them. He also makes people aware of 
AMERICA and its coverage of news and 
events. 
James F. Prosser 
Green Bay, Wis. 


(We are indebted to our correspondent 
for this information, and to Fr. Reuss 
for the use he makes of this Review. 
Many thanks to both. Ep.) 


Belgian school crisis 

Epitor: I would like to add some 
qualifying remarks to your well-docu- 
mented editorial on the school question 
in Belgium (4/9). 

The Catholic schools are rather 
moderately “supported” by the state. 
In the grammar schools, this support 
covers only the salary of the teachers, 
all the remainder being provided by 
the parishes. Likewise, the state spends 
three times as much money for one 
public high-school student as for one 
private high-school student. Yet these 
subsidies are to be cut down under the 
Government’s proposed law, while 
more money will be spent for public 
schools. 

With regard to mass demonstrations, 
it is good to mention that, unlike the 
Socialists five years ago, the Catholic 
organizations expressly disapprove of 
any use of violence. Actually, given 
the insidious official propaganda, such 
demonstrations seem the only efficient 
means by which the majority of Bel- 
gian parents—and many other peaceful 
citizens—can make known their oppo- 
sition to the present educational pro- 
posals of the Government, 

It is clear that the slight Socialist- 
Liberal majority in the Parliament does 
not represent the opinion of most Bel- 
gians on the school issue, which was 
carefully avoided by both Socialists 
and Liberals during the last election 
campaign. This was lost by the Chris- 
tian Democrat Government mainly on 
the score of its endorsement of the 
heavier military obligations imposed 
upon Belgium by the European De- 
fense Community. 

Pau LEBEAU, S.J. 

Woodstock, Md. 


(See pages 99-101 for a fuller treat- 
ment of this topic. Ep.) 





(America welcomes letters for publi- 
cation, of about 250 words or less. 
Please type and give name and address 
of sender. Ep.) 
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Delaware 


ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school 
under Norbertine Canons. High school 
only. Limited enrolment, resident or 
day. Public speaking, music, social ac- 
tivities. Moral and spiritual guicance. 
Complete sports program. Early appli- 
cation advised. For catalog and infor- 
mation write: 
VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont. Delaware 





Indiana 


SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 


Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus. B, Aca- 

demic and basic professional courses in 

Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 

Theology. 

Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Catalog 


Sr. Mary’s CoL.ece, Box L 
Notre Dame, INDIANA 


(Railroad Stations, South Bend, Indiana) 





Saint Mary-Of-The-Woods 
College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art, journalism, 
home economics, speech and drama, secre- 
tarial. Elementary and secondary teacher 
training. Extensive campus. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 


Box 75, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 





Massachusetts 


CRANWELL 
A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under Jesuit 
Fathers. Excellent college record. Ideally 
located on 400-acre estate in heart of Berk- 
shires. All modern equipment. New gym- 
nasium. Private golf course. Complete sports 
program. Skiing. Elev. 1,250 ft. Also summer 
camp. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, S.J. 

Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenex, Mass. 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Cald:ell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Deminie 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretaria! Traloing 








New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


ConpucTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music, A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


New York 





WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
Campus, 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





~ MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebee City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 











LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school 
under Christian Brothers. Accred- 
ited college prep. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities 
for spiritual development, intellec- 
tual progress, physical fitness. 
Senior ROTC. 160-acre campus. 
72nd year. 50 miles N. Y.C. Catalog. 


Box T, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 








Ohio 





Gilmour Academy 
A Catholic 


& Preparatory School € 


for Boys 


Fully accredited four years preparatory 
courses for resident and day students con- 
ducted by the Brothers of the Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Beautiful 133 acre 
campus in suburban Cleveland with easy 
access to all social and cultural activities. 
Excellent facilities. Wide range of sports. 
Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 


Brother Laurian La Forest, C.S.C. 
Box F Gates Mills, Obis 





Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: merchan- 
dising; secretarial; medical secretarial, record 
librarian, laboratory technician. Liberal arts 
Preparaticn for transfer to senior college. 
Music and art. 2 years. A.A., AS. degrees. 
Activities, sports. Affiliated with Catholic 
University. Catalog. Sister Mary Gregory. 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester 
Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for swimming and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Early application advised. Catalog: Registrar, 
Box A, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


District of Columbia 





Immaculata 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of 
Saint-Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully ac- 
credited, 2-year transfer course in Liberal 
Arts, Science. Terminal courses in Home 
Economics, Secretarial, Art, Voice, Instru- 
mental Music (incl. Harp). Social, educa- 
tional and cultural advantages of Nation’s 
Capitol. Resident and day. Catalog. 


Registrar, Dept. R Washington 16, D. C. 
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10 Best/Sellin 


1, GOD, A WOMAN, AND THE WAY 
Bruce. $3.50. 


2. A RETREAT FOR LAY PEOPLE 
SHEED & WARD. $3. 


3. NO MAN IS AN ISLAND 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.95 


+ THE WAY OF THE CROSS 
SHEED & Warp. $2.75. 


THE SPEAR 
Liprincott. $3.95. 


By Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
By Ronald Knox 

By Thomas Merton 
By Caryl! Houselander 


By Louis de Wohl 








| 





l | 





Books 














6. MEN IN SANDALS 


Bruce. $2.50. 


By Richard Madden, O.C.D. 


LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 


McGraw-Hitt. $3.75. 


THE LORD 
RecNeERY. $6.50. 


By Fulton J. Sheen 


By Romano Guardini 


A DOCTOR AT CALVARY 


P. J. Kenepy. $3. 


By Pierre Barbet, M.D. 


10. ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART 


Wacner. $3.50. 


By Narciso Irala, S.J. 





AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BOSTON, Benziger Bros., 95 Summer St. 

BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madison St. 


= Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 

t. 

CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 
Main St. 


CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 


CLEVELAND, William Taylor & Co. (14) 

CORE MSUS. Catholic Bookshop, 205 E. Broad 
t. 

DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 

DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1234 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 


DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartferd, Inc., 138 Market &. 


HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 


The stores listed above report their best selling 
month. Popularity is estimated both by the freq 
is mentioned and by its relative position in each 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Catholic Community Li- 
brary, 301 East Armour Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Ca., 120 West 
2nd St. 

LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
South 4th St. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestnut St. 

MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
Water St. 

ey Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 
t. t. 

NEW BEDFORD, Keatings, 562 County St. 

NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 

NEW YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
Place. 

— YORK, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 
t. 

NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Baralay St. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 418 N. Robinson. 

OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 1218 
Farnam St. 

PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 133 N. 
13th St. 

PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church 

ashington St. 


Supply Co., 314 S. W. W: 


RICHMOND, Va., Taylor F. Campbell Religious 
Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 


plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a 


ROCHESTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., 
North. 


ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broad 4 


way 
ST. PAUL, E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sib- 
ley St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Conner Co., 317 Sut- 
ter St. 
SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 800 


Wyoming Ave. 
—- Guild Book Shop, Ine., 1328 6tk 
ve. 


SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th Ave. 


SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Book 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. 


SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 
Wall St. 


TOLEDO, John A. Catholic S 
House, 615 ut — 


VANCOUVER, B. C., The Kaufer Ca, 808 
Richard St. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Vancouver Church Goods, 
Ltd., 431 Dunsmuir St. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gallery Co. 
718 11 St. N. W. 

— Md., The Newman Book 

WHEELING, Harry D. Corceran Ca, 2129 
Market St. 


WINNIPEG, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co., 103 
Princess St. 


view of Catholic 


reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown by patroniz- 


ing the stores. 
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